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A FORTNIGHT slipped away al- 
most unnoticed by all parties; for who 
could think of time, when every hour flew 
winged with happiness { ? The Count was 
the first who roused himself from the sweet 
delirium, and wished to fix a day for -his 
departure. 

This, though-expected, a little clouded 
the sweet animated features of Adelaide ; 
—the Governor proposed two of his ser- 
vants to attend him, besides his own, to 
lighten .her apprehensions for his safety, 
and they were all to accompany him on his 
first day’ s journey. 

The day came, the journey was under- 
taken; they all slept on the road, and par- 
ted in the morning, with tolerable compo- 
sure between the father and his darling 
child: the former proceeded over the moun- 
tains, and the latter returned with the 
Marchioness, as they were all to fix at Es- 
tella in a few days. 

Within a few miles of home, going thro’ 
a small hamlet at the entrance of the wood, 
they perceived an elderly man picking up 
some of the underwood, as if for firing; a 
woman that moment ran out of the cottage, 
crying, “ Pedro, come in, I fear the young 
man is dying.’ 

T hey instantly stopped the carriage, 
and the Governor ‘asked, “who is the young 
man, and what ails him ?” 

“1 do not know, (answered she,) who 
he is, bi@I believe he is dfing.” 

« Ah! (said Adelaide,) pray let us give 
our assistance.” 
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* By all A ee Se the Gorer- 
nor. Trey alighted, and entered the cot- 
tage. Inan imner room, on a sorry bed, 
laid a man, whoih the good couple seemed 
anxious to assist; as they advanced, he 
cried out, ‘O my God !”—and in the mo- 
ment the Marchioness sunk on the floor 
with a piercing shrick. 

Adelaide exclaimed, “ O, it is Lewis!” 
The Governor cried, “38 it possible, Car- 
los, my nephew !” 

All flew to assist the Marchioness, who 
was not quite senseless, though the shock 
had taken from her every power of support. 

The unfortunate cause of this confusion, 
had raised himself upon the bed, looking 
wildly around, but without uttering a word, 
till the Marchioness had recov sie Can 
los, my dear Ca.los !” said she. 

“* Dear——” he repeated, attempted to 
stretch out his hands, and fainted away. 

It is impossible to represent the surprise 
and concern of the whole party. His mo- 
ther hung-over him, and by salts restored 
his senses, then kissing the maternal hand 
that supported him—** My dearest mother, 
grieve not; I have been unworthy of you, 
—O do not, do not let me see those preci- 
ous tears !” 

Adelaide took his hand; it trembled ip 
her’s.—-** Do you not know me?” asked 
she. 

“Not know you! alas! you are the 
last dear object of my thoughts.” 

“* But you are my aunt, ” cried he, with 
quickness, and drawing his hand from her, 
—I saw the fatal ceremony that sharpened 
the sword pointed to my breast; the hand 
that gave you to another gave the mortal 
stroke that will soon release me from all my 
sufferings.’ 

Adelaide at that moment recollected the 
dream that had once terrified her so great- 
ly; and however disposed to think lighgy 
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of such imperfect visions, she could not 
help being surprised at the concurrence be- 
tween that and the words of poor Carlos. 

“*Good heavens! (exclaimed the Mar- 
chioness, starting from the bed,) can ne- 
thing be done to save him? Fly, fly for a 
physician !” 

“* Stop, (said he,) indeed no medical aid 
can save me; I received my death blow in 
the cavern; I recovered by the interposi- 
tion of an angel from the wounds, but ny 
constitution was so materially injured, that 
I have dragged out a lingering miserable 
existence, and now all will soon pass a- 
way. A letter in my pocket, written ten 
days ago, was to have been sent to you 
when all was over. ‘That good woman pro- 
mised to deliver it. I feel for you ; ; yet it 
is a consolation to receive your forgiv eness, 
—to die in your presence. —Am 1 —am | 
forgiven by you all ?’ 

“Oh! yes, yes! (cried the wretched 
mother,)—all, all is pardoned! Live, my 
dearest Carlos !—we may yet be happy !” 

“‘ Impossible !|—-Life is no longer my 
wish. 1 bless the approach of that messen- 
ger of peace, that will throw oblivion over 
my errors, and ease you of doubt and tor- 
ment.” 

For several minutes there was a most 
pathetic silence, interr upted only by Siz 
and tears; when seeming to be ‘Culledie ng 
all hisremeaining strength, he held out his 
hand, and looking at Adelaide, she under- 
stood it was for her’s. She pes sed the 
cold feeble hand in both of her’s, he join- 
ed it with his mother’s, and said—* Be to 
her a daughter,—never forsake her 5 com- 
fort and cherish her through life.’ 

He then addressed the Governor, who 
took his other hand :=“*.My dear sir, you 
are, you must be happy; miuke that excel- 
lent lady so; let her happiness be your con- 
stant study, and may you live many years 
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toenjoy everyfelicity onearth. Commend 
me to the Count ;—and now, now, all pray 
for me, that heavenanay extend its mercy, 
—-that we may all meet again in bliss ;-— 
and may our heavenly Father forgive me, 
and bless you all!” 

Those were the last words that he could 
articulate, and in about half an hour breath- 
ed his last. Here atl description fails; the 
Marchioness sunk into the arms of Adel- 
aide. The meiancholy scene tiat follow- 
ed, all feeling hearts may conceive, and to 
others it would be useless to paint it. 

After a few hours, the Marchioness and 
Adelaide were conveyed hame, Don Lopez 
having undertaken the management of eve- 
ry necessary office on thismelancholy occa- 
sion. 

When the Governor came to them, he de- 
livered to his sister the letter found in the 
pocket of ler deceased son. She eagerly 
seized it —* Read it, my beloved Adelaide,’ 
said she, * I cannot see.’ 

Tieseal was broken, and with many pau- 
ses, occasioned by their sighs and tears, she 
at length got thro’ the following contents: 


FOR THE MARCHIOWESS DE GUSMAN, 


My Dear Mether, 

Was notmy death certain, your unworthy 
son never would have called you by that 
tender zppellation. Now, I beseech your 
forgiveness of ail the crimes and follies 
which wruag che hearts of my purents with 
serrow, and stamped iufamy uponmy name 
jor ever. 

J o enter upon adetail of what! have suf- 
fered since the hour J Hed from Paris, would 
only be to wound your feelings unnecessa- 
tily, nor have I strength for long stories. 

J fled, I cared not whither, from friends 
I had disgwaced, and shamefully injured,— 
from a false infamons woman. I flew to 
the Fréncharmy then in Italy; I entered a 
voluateer, courting ceath io every shape ; 
the tyrant eluded my wishes, I was taken 
prisoner in a sharp engagement, and carri- 
ed to Pavia. There J remained in close 
confinement for three years, and was re- 
leased on an oath never to serve in the 
trench army again. 

Two oi the men released with me were 
villains by nature; they were as destitute 
as myseli; they proposed going tothe moun- 
tains, aid waking depredations onthe neigh- 
bourhood, and on the unprote ted traveller. 
Slush for your degenerate son, when he 
conseoted to this vilescheme. We wander- 
ed round the diferent mountains in Gerina- 
ny and France, and at length went to the 
Pyrenees 

We one day in the woods met with two 
Cesperate vilbains, one of them with mede- 
manded a pariey, told them our occupation 
and proposed joining. Jt was accepted, we 
were couducted fo a cavern in the mountain. 
where we found immense riches. Here we 
resided, and carried on our dreadful trade. 

One morving it was discovered that my 
companions had deserted us, carrying aw ay 
asmuch money and jewels as they could load 
themselves with. 

After this they seemed to watch me nar- 
rowly, ‘Thus we weut on, until the day 
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that our retreat was seen by the father of 
Adelaide. There was an air of soft mel- 
aucholy io him that insensibly engaged my 
attention: { accompanied him.——Never 
shail { forger the moment when the most 
interesting female in the world flew into 
his arms, and fainted away. 

From that moment my soul underwent a 
transformation ; it seemed re-animated 
with new hopes, desires, and wishes ;—ad- 
miration, tenderness, and respeét engrossed 
every idea; I threw a retrospection on the 
years I had passed in vice, folly, and the 
most infemous and degrading connexions, 
I shuddered at the view. 

After a long struggle with my feelings, I 
resolved to submit to the humiliation I de- 
served, to disclose my past life, thoughnot 
my name, to this respectable man. The fol- 
lowing day I intended to have executed my 
design, but the alteration of my sentiments 
had caused such a change in my countenance 
that it created suspicions in those miscreants 
they resolved to satisfy. They had watch- 
ed me that day; the event was being assas- 
sinated by them, and thrown down the bro- 
ken stairs into adamp dungeon, 

A miracle only could have preserved me 
from instant death. [Here he mentions his 
preservation by Adelaide, and recapitulates 
what took place after her escape, as form- 
erly related by Lesare, and then proceeds, } 
The moment we cou!d travel, we set out 
different ways to dy Adelaide. Lesare 
crossed the mountains towards Spain; and 
I ranged about a long time, searched every 
village, hamlet, and cottage, in the neigh- 
bourhood—again returned tothe mountains, 
when Providence conducted me to the her- 
mit’s cell where Adelaide had beea receiv- 
ed. He informed me of her safety; heal- 
so told me that her father lived, and where 
I might fied him. I hastened to the spot ; 
1 obtained his confidence, and learned his 
name and rank.—It was then that every 
hope and wish was blasted. Had he been 
of common rank,I hoped to have made him 
master of the riches in the cavern, to have 
sought his friendship, and to have endeav- 
oured to have restored his child, and by my 
conduct to deserve her favour. But the 
Count de Beauvais never would condescend 
to bestow his child on a man who had so 
shamefully disgraced his name and family, 
and whom he had knowa in a sitmation so 
infamous.—-I relinquished at once every 
flattering wish, and eft him without reveal- 
ing myself, and went to Baredge. 

1 seut a man to inquire the route of the 
Countess, and if Adelaide was with her. 
He returned, and, to my utter astonish- 
ment acquainted me the young lady iad left 
the Countess, and was then with the Mar- 
chioness de Gusman. I determined to go 
disguised into the neighbourhood of Estella, 
but was seized with a fever, that, meeting 
a costitution worn out with sorrow, settied 
on my lungs. I recovefed indeed, but 
I found the disorder rooted at my heart.— 
When enabied totravel, with difficulty | 
reached Estella, where I learned that Adel- 


aide had met with her father, and that the | 


whole party had that day fortnight set off 
tor your honse. I arrived at the tatel place 
on that very morning when I was torecéive 
the final blow that sends ime to the grave.— 


- You were all proceeding to church—I join- 
ed in the throng of peasants unnoticed ;—I 
stood at a small distance; I saw the Count 
give his charming daughter to my uncle.— 
Light fed from my eyes, nor returned till 
I found myself surrounded by rustics, whio 
had restored me. 

I know not what were my feelings; I crept 
feebly from them, traversed the woods ina 
state of distraftion, and was found on the 
skirts of it by the worthy peasant at whose 
cottage I write this last accouat.—Al! will 
soon be over with me. 

May you, my tender, but ill-treated mo- 
ther, may you forgive ali my crimes, and 
forget the unhappy being who will soon be 
no more, and who trusts in the mercy of 
heaven to pardon a repentant sinver!—F or- 
give, and forget me ! 

And may you, lovely, dearest. and best 


enjoy perfect happiness in this life with one 
of the worthiest of men! I can wish him 
no earthly good he does not possess ; in you 
he is best indeed! I cau add no more.— 
Heaven bless you ail } CARLOS. 


When this melancholy letter was read 
through, every eye overflowed with pity 
and sorrow. 

Adeiaide had a painful task to stifle her 
own grief, and administer comfort to an af- 
flited parent, who for some days was in- 
consolable. Reason, and the constant un- 
wearied attendance of Adelaide, at length 
sicceeded in calming the turbulence of 
grief, and brought her to confess that dread- 
ful as the event was, it was less misery than 
the suspense and terror she had known for 
years. 

Adelaide cropped many tears to the me- 
mory of poor Carlos. This was the first and 
last painful event that clouded their happi- 
ness. The Marchioness consented to re- 
side entirely with her adepted daughter, 
now also her beloved sister. 

The Count de Beauvais finding no difficul- 
ty in disposing of his effeéts, returned with 
all speed to Estella, having previously visit- 
ed his friends at the monastry, and called 
onthe worthy hermit. His return to them 
diffused such general joy, that the traces of 
grief fled before the prospeéts of happiness, 
They bowed to the Almighty with unspeak- 
able, but heart-felt gratitude, for the bies- 
sings that surrounded them; nor presumed 
to murmur at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in the loss of their dear and lament- 
ed relation; since all hwman felicity must 
ever remain imperfeét in this chequered state 
of lite. 

The machinations of one abandoned wo- 
man had extended misery and sorrow into 
two respectable families. Her triumph was 


ment, and, when again she was permitted 
to appear in the worid, a severe tetributioa 
attended her. 

Inher last moments she gave a lesson of 
fearful admonition to the worthless and 
wicked heart.-—that criminality and vice 
rarely escape punishment even in this world 
—and that, though rank and riches my daz- 
zle weak minds. and for a time Marry the 
offender triumphantly over the virtuous,—4@ 





day, an hour must arrive, when the trem- 
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pling son! shrinks from the polluted body, 
when to remember is horror unutterable. 
undto look forward terror and despair ! 

The amiable and virtuous Adelaide by a 
perseverance in all her duties, by patience, 
courage, and rectitude, overcame all the 
misfortunes that threatened her. 

With the best of husbands, the tenderst of 
fathers, the most affectionate of friends, she 
enjoyed, through the whole course of her 
life and their’s, as nuuch true felicity as can 
possibly fall to the lot of mortals. 

A very short time after the return of the 
Count de Beauvais, he had the inexpressible 
delight of embracing his kind preserver, 
Monsieur St. Amand, and his relations, who 
came to make their promised visit to the 
Marchioness. 

The visit was not a short one, and a con- 
stant correspondence was the only consola- 
tion he had in the affectionate hour of part- 
ig. 
Beebe Padilla carried into France a cor- 
rosive pain at her heart, that precluced 
peace orrest; and, after wardering through 
the kingdom vainly in pursuit of pleasure, 
she returned into Spain, with a dejection of 
spirits that finally settled inio a profound 
melancholy, and induced her to bury her- 
selfin a convent for the remainder of her 
days. 





For the Philadelphia Repository. 


“ WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE ?” 


THIS is an old English play, probably 
unknown to some of your readers. It is 
thus—In a company ,a person is chosen pre- 
sident, who sits at the head of the table, 
and thinking of some particular person or 
thing, without mentioning it, is to ask each 
person in company, “ what is.my thought 
like ?” Each person is to give an answer, 
which may be writien down, to prevent it 
from being forgetten, and then the presi- 
dent discloses the subject, and requires of 
each person a reason for his simile. 

Going into a tavern one evening, where 
was a mixt assemblage of persons of 
every denomination, I took my station 
on a seat near them, and listening with 
attention, I found that they were at 
this play. I learned the names of most of 
them, ~which I shall presently mention 
After they were al] seated, tlte president, 
with a loud voice, bawled out, ‘* what is 
my thought like ?” 

Squire Gebble béing first asked, said it 


was like—a_ sitting alderman—General | 


dallista—like a battering ram—John Pro- 
logue—like a play-house—Dick Grazier— 
like a well-fed horse—Justice Childs—like 
his son, who was two years and four 
months old—Tommy Ploughshare—like a 
farmer—Simon Six-per-cent—like a stock- 
jobber Capt. Larboard—like a skilful na- 
vigator—Squire Sourcront—-like My nheer 





—Dr. Bark—like a man afflicted with the 
asthna—Johnny O’Flagerty—like a Cork. 
After each peron had given his simile, 
the president declared, with a loud voice, 
accompanied with a triumphant laugh, 
that his thought was a taylor, and demand- 
ed of each person the reason of his simile, 
under the penalty ofa glass of gin toddy. 
Five minutes Were allowed for its conside- 
ration, and it was very amusing to see the 
racking of brains upon this occasion. When 
the five minutes were expired, each person 
was called upon for hisanswer, which, tho’ 
they are not of the most ingenious and refin- 
ed nature, I shall nevertheless insert them. 

Squire Gobble said, a taylor was like a 
sitting aldern an— because his clo¢h is fre- 
quently covered with a do? goose. 

General Ballista said, he was like a bat- 
tering ram— because he is frequently em- 
ployed in making éreeches—breaches. 

John Prologue said, he was like a play- 
house— because he is always full of diéls. 

Diek Grazier said, he was like a well-fed 
horse—because, he always lives in clover. 

Justice Childs said, he was like his son 
—because he is but the ninth part of a man. 

Tommy Ploughshare said, lie was likea 
farmer—because he is used to sow and to 
rip—reap. 

Simon Six-per-cent said, lie was like a 
stoek-jobber— because he has a great deal 
te do with sheers—shares. 

Captain Larboard said, he was like a 
skilful navigator—because he knows how 
to make a cape, and fo double a cape. 

Squire Sourcrout said, he vush like 
Mynheer—because he vush alvays fund of 
cabbage. 

Dr. Bark said, he was like a man af- 
flicted with the asthma—because he is fre- 
quently obliged to hem / 

Johnny O’Flagerty, whose turn came 

‘next, wasturning and twisting the whole 
time, for fear he could find no answer, at 
length he cried out—* A taylor’s like a 
Cork, for this plain reacon—because —— 
my eyes he’s not like it all.” 

This answer put the whole company in 
aloud roar, and the President at length de- 
eided it in favour of Squire Sourcrout. 

QUID. 


ie - 


RULES OF BEHAVIOUR, 
Of general Use to the Inhabitants of ali 
populous Cities. 

TO be more ready to give the wall, than 
to assert it, for fear ofa dirty quarrel in a 
trifling cause. 

Not to walk arm inarm, as if the street 
was made for us only, or we had no con- 
cern for any body’s convemignce but cur 
Own, 
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When we meet a friend we would talk 
with, take him aside, that the passage may 
be uninterrupted. 

Not to walk the streets with a cane or 
stick under one’s arm, which may be very 
offensive to the eyes or face of those who 
follow us; a pfactice no less frequent than 
inconsiderate, to say the best of it. 

Not to use the sauntering gait ofa lazy 
Spaniard, in a busy tewn of trade and hur- 
ry ; for though wegpay be so idle or insig- 
nificant as to be in no haste, yet multitudes 
are as well behind us as before us. 

To be cautious of staring in the faces of 
those that pass by us, and if we doit by 
mistake for a friend, ask pardon, 

Passing in haste through a croud, let us 
make way with our elbows, not with our 
hands; for laying nold of persong) 
tem ptuous. c. 

Not to affect a disregat@6 ‘ 
in company, though ever so mean, by 
whistling or humming a tune, as if nobody 
was present ; the dignity of human nature, 

In any Circumstance, is Considerable. 

Never to force French complaisance 
upon plain people ; but consider, that mak- 
ing people easy isthe end of good breed- 
ing. 

In a coffee-house, never keep more pa- 
pers than one in hand; for that is an arro- 
gant encroachment upon the common right 
ofall the company. 





“- 











SIMILIFS! 


A nobleman and a pig are—sty-led. 

A brass-founder and public papers are—— 
file-led. 

A country plough-man and a cord of wood 
are—py-led. 

A beau and a commodore are—ball-led. 

An offcer of government and an ox are— 
in-stall-led. 

A glutton and a hard stick of wood are— 
maw-led. ; 

A soldier and an enclosed garden are— 
pay-led. 

A blacksmith and a man in a pillory are— 
nail-led. 

A sailor and a valuable letter are—sedal-led. 

A wicked man and a pack of cards are— 
deal-led. 

A turnpike company and a muffted bell are: 
—toll-led, 

A half-starv’d man ard 
roll-led. 

A fire anda blind man are—kind-led. 

A brick-maker and a murdered man are— 
kiln-led. 

A hen-pecked husband and a mule are 
—sad-led, 

A new married man and a horse arc— 
biide-led, 


a billiard ball are— 
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Ali and Ovrasmin ; 
OR, 
THE EFFECTS OF ENVY. 
An Oriental Tale, 


WHEN Maley Mustapha, swayed 
the Ottoman Empire, lived Ali and Oras- 
min, sons of two most eminent lords in the 
court of Amurath his father: they were 
born on the same day ; had been compani- 
ons from infaney ;-¢gntemplated together 
the stupendous beauties of nature ; scru- 
inized the complicated labyrinths of know- 
ledge ; cultivated the heroic discipline of 
war ; and courted the irresistible graces, 
calculated to meliorate the ruggedness of 
the soldier, and familiarize the pedantic 
stiffness of the scholar ; polish the inval- 
uable precepts of wisdom, and make even 
virtue’s self more divine. It was deter- 
mined at their births, by the genti of excel- 
lence, that Ali should surpass Orasmin in 
beauty of person, strength of body, and 
vigour of mind; and, though the latter 
apparently possessed all the candour, and 
generosity of the former, he was in reality 
subtle and selfish ; jealous of merit, and 
impatient of superiority: yet the sacred 
zone of friendship, was mutually exchan- 
ged between them, and they were the sole 
confidants of each other. 

A soil so ungrateful as the breast of O- 
rasmin, was little propitious tothe seeds 
of amity ; especially as encreasing maturi- 
ty confirmed proportionately the unkind 
biasof nature. In all their emulatory ex- 
ercises, the wreath of victory was the 
boon of Ali, who wore it with the most 
conciliating demeanour: but nothing could 
reconcile Orasmin to repeated disappoint- 
ments; continual defeat encreased his cha- 
grin ; his friendship daily subsided ; he had 
recourse to stratagem for triumph, but the 
result was ever accumulated mortification ; 
till, atlength, envy took possession of his 
breast, and was by a most important oc- 
currence sublimed into a desire of rew enge. 

Of Amine, the beautiful and virtuous 
daughter of the Vizier Omar, they were 
both enamoured ; and both sought her af- 
fections, though unknown to each other ; 
but the talisman of fortune was in the 
hands of Ali ; and by consent of the vizer, 
the cadi drew up the contract of union be- 
tween-them. Orasmin attended the cele- 
bration of his friend’s nuptials ; but while 
he praye sd aloud that Alla might shower 
down innumerable blessings on his head, 
he cursed him in. his heart, and frem that 
moment, me litated his destruction. But 
his resentment he veiled under the garb 
of extreme solicitude ; and, while on his 
lips dwelt the mellifluous accents of dis- 








interested profession, the deadly gall of 
hatre ! rankled in his soul. Lo ! to the eye, 
how beautiful appears the serpent of the 
desart; yet, in his mouth is imserted a bar- 
bed sting, and under his tongue is coilect- 
ed the dark beverage of death ! 

Orasmin, now stedfastin his hate, wait- 
ed with the utmost anxiety fora favoura- 


ble moment to effect his monstrous purpos- 


/es on his rival, as the tawny lion of Af 


rica watches an opportunity to spring on 
his prey: ‘but the hopes of the envious 
were vain; the conduct of Ali, put scan- 
dal to shame, and bade defiance to the ma- 
chinations of malice. 

The pure bliss which the new-married 
couple enjoyed, was in the fulness of time 
heightened extremely by the birth of a son, 
but it is written in the ample Sook of na- 
ture—‘* That the fairest blossom shall be 
blighted, and the green leaf shall not last 
for ever ;” and, in the unutterable volume 
of destiny, that—* The aspect of human 
happiness is as deceitful as the complex- 
ion of the sky ; and that the exquisite sea- 
sen of enjoyment flees away on the light 
Pinions of impatience.” 
was stolen from his nurse ; and the house 
of Ali, from being the mansion of supreme 
felicity, became, ona sudden, the dwel- 
ling of anguish, and the haunt of despair. 

An hundred moons had revolved, and 
Ali and Amine heard not of their first 
born ; neither did the all-wise Alla, think 
fit to supply his place by another. At 
length, Ali was dispatche ed on an expedi- 
tion against the enemies of the faithful ; 
and Orasmin had the mortification to 
serve underhim, as second in command. 
He resolved to thwart him all he could in- 
sidiously ; and, by a well-concerted strata- 
gem, iad most consummate address, made 
so grand adiversion in favour of the foe, 
that the Mussulmen were not only defeat- 
ed; but, apparently to the whole army, 
through the imbecility of the commander 
in chief, who. narrow ly escaped being 
made a prisoner. 

The sagacious Ali, though he litile sus- 
peeted the treachery of Orasmin, knew 
weil where the blame lay; yet, rather 
than bis friend should suffer, nobly chose 
to keep silence, and himself bear the whole 
weight of the sultan’s displeasure. The 
perfidious Orasmin, mternally rejoicing at 
the effect: of his art; with the greatest 
pleasure received the news, that the gene- 
rous Ali was banished his sovereign’s pre- 
sence, and had retired to hide his shame 
far from the royal city. Time, however, 
and the interest of Omar, once more re- 
stored Alito Mustapha’s favour: he was 


The son or Astin 
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entrusted, ina fall divan, with an er 

sy to the Christian States ; and returned, 
after having concluded his mission in the 
most honorable manner. But it should 
seem that the genii of prosperity had re- 
signed his destiny to the sptrits of maledic- 
tion; the sublime satisfaction he recei}- 
ed from the approving smiles of his royal 
master, was blasted by the intelligence 
that Amine, the wife of his bosom, was 
no more! At his departure, she had retir- 
ed to a house, which he possessed by the 
sea shore ; ind it was her custom every 
evening to ramble among the rocks, as if 
to look for his return: from one of these 
excursions she never returned, and her 
attendants concluded she must have been 
drowned. Ali was distracted at the in- 
formation, and flew from society to bury 
his grief in sympathizing solitude, In the 
mean time, partly through sorrowing for 
his daughter,’@nd partly through the di- 
lapidations of time, the venerable Omar 
resigned his seat of mortality ; and Oras- 
min, by mere intrigue, chtsined the post 
of temporary vizier; as Mustapha, had 
proc laimed, that no one should be confirm- 
ed in it, but he, who should perform an 
action worthy of such a reward. 

Orasmin, however, through the most 
refined artifice, had-almost induced the 
sultan to perpetuate his claim to the vizi- 
arship; when Nadar Ismoul, with a for- 
midable army, approache!, with a!l the 
insolence of a rebel, within two day’s 
march of the royal capital. The voice of 
rebellion pierced the recesses of grief; 
and Ali, rouzed from his desponding le- 
thargy by the imminent danger of his 
country, hastened to court, and throwing 
himself at the sultan’s feet, entreated leave 
to march against Nadar, and retrieve his 
former dishonour. Muley readily com- 
plied ; and Ali took the field with a less, 
but much better disciplined army, than 
that of Nadar ; victory strode before him; 
the deluded forces of the traitor, threw 
down their arms, but it was the will of 
Alla, that their leader*should escape. 

[To be continued. } 





An Infallitte Remedy for a Burn or Scald. 
Obtained of a gentientam lavely from Germany. 
Mix sweet o:l, or “if that cannot be had, 
fiesh buttery hog’s lard, or any such unsaited 
substance, with slackeued lime,* he fresher the 
better, witil the compes tion shall become 
the consistence of paste 3 spread it on a linen 
‘loth 3 double the cloth, and apply it to the 
wound, Ir willinstantly relieve the patient 
vf all pain. Renew the application once in 
ibout eight hours, for afew days, and the 
cure wilkebe entirely effected. 


« 
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She Commentator, No. 13. 


“ A ficiiticus periim may contermm those 
who disapprove him, and extcl his cwn per- 
formances withut gi-ing ofene. He 
ma’ assume a mak a.therity without be- 
ing looked upon as cain and concei‘ed. The 
praises or censures f himself, fall only on 
the creature «f his imasination; and if a 
ny one find fault with him, the author may 

reply with the p*ilosopher of cld—Tuo0 
DOST BUT BEAT THE CA E oF ANAX- 
arncous.” Spectator, No. 545. 


HAVING such high authority for the 
indulgence of egotism, I shall lay before the 
reader, a letter fiom a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintanee, who wishes to convince meof 
the erroneous tendency, of the doctrine I 
maintained.in my two last numbers. But 
although I venture to gratify my self-con- 
sequence, by insertinga lettcr to myself 
in the capacity of am author, yet I have so 
far taken care to respect decorum, as to 
exclude several very prefiy, weli-turned 
compliments, which tlre wriler’s complai- 
sance had woven in the body of the letter. 
These I have not the vanity to suppose, 
proceeded from his real sentiments, but 
were simply the effusion of politeness, or 
thrust in to soften his attempts to refute 
contradictory arguments. 


To tHe COMMENTATOR. 
Sir, 

In your eleventh and twelfth speculata- 
tions, you have published a dissertation on 
the pernicious consequences of novels ;— 
and because there are to be found some 
few which inculcate sentiments inimical 
tothe happiness of Society, you endea- 
vour to proscribe the who le species in- 
discriminately. Thus confounding the 
innocent with the guilty, and depriving 
youth of a principal source of innocent a- 
musement, and prevent them from having 
recourse to more mischievous resources. 
For their active minds, ever on the wing 
for something to engage.their attention, 
a have employment, or time hangs 

heavy on their hands. There are many no- 
viii which are not only free from possessing 

any evil tendency, but convey excellent mo- 
tal instruction, and as it wears so pleating 
a garb, young minds receive it with plea- 
sire, and preserve the impression longer, 
than if conveyed under a form of greater 
austerity. The works of Miss Bernay, 

may be ranked among the novels which are 
productive of utility, and are at once a 
source of information and entertainment. 
The language is very good, and the senti- 
ments they theulcate, are excellent. Sure- 
ly then, as long as there are to be found a- 
mong this species of writing, works which 


have a tendency to instruct the mind, to ° 


and irrevocabie. 





improve the understanding, and inspire the 
heart with noble sentiments, you cannot wish 
to have them totally exciuded from our 
libraries, and their publication prohibited. 

There is aplan which has often occurred 
to me, and which, if put in practice, would 
I think obviate every objection that could 
possibly be inade, to the circulation of no- 
vels, by preventing the publication ofany, 
but those possessing a moral tendency. 
The plan I would propose is, that there 
should be established at the metropolis of 
these states, a Board of Criticism, to con- 
sist ofmen of known probity and rectitude, 
who are real foes to the increase of immo- 
rality and irreligion, and to be nominated by 
the President of the United States. These 
should appoint. boards of criticism subor- 
dinate to them, in every town of any con- 
sequence on the continent, to whom ail 
works should be presented fur inspection, 


- previous to their publication, under a heavy 


penalty: In case of the Author of any 
works, which had been prohibited by ei- 
ther of the minor institutions, supposing 
that justice had not been impartially dis- 
tributed, an appeal might be made to the 
grand board of critical inspectton at the 
capital, whose decree should be absolute 
This plan might also be 
so extended, as to comprehend under the 
jurisdiction of the proposed council of cri- 
ticism, all publications whatsoever. By 
this means, all the objections you have 
raised would be surmounted, and the minds 
of youth, run no risque of having their 
principles vitiated, an innocent source of 
amusement would be preserved, and not 
only flow uncontaminated, but might cen- 
vey many useful precepts and valuable sen- 
timents. The title of novels, would no 
longer be considered with abhorrence, by 
those who are enemies to the atheistical 
sentiments, they (I must. confess) tvo fre- 
quently incelcate.. Your’s ever, 


SoruRONIUS.” 


This: communication of my scheming 
friend, deserves a few remarks. His hu- 
manity renders him averse to proscribing the 





whoie species on account of the permicious | 
tendency of a few. individuals. But it | 
must be remembered that it is by no means 
an easy undertaking, lo investigate the prin- 
ciples they contain, without imbibing some 
of them. It is thefefore preferable, that 
the whole should be destroyed, to running 
the-risque of having the happiness of ma- 
ny innocent persons blighted by the insidi- 
ous foe to man’s peace, undermining their | 
principles of rectitude, by means - this 

subordinate instrument. His plan for se- 

parating the good from the bad, is not ve- 

ry likely to be carried dnto effect, or it 


26 
a 

would certainly answer a good purpose, 
for there are many moral tales which are well 
worthy of preservation ; as the tales of tne 
author of the Adventurer, published ta that 
valuable work. Ladeed should the plan, 
proposed by Sophroniu :, be put in practice, 
some parts of it would probabl) operate to 
the destruction of the whole. For as it ts 
proposed that the Grand Council of Criti- 
cism, as he is pleased tostyle it, should be 
appointed by the President, it may so hap- 
pen that we might have a chief magistrate, 
who was himselj a secret friend to the very 
principles we wish to destroy. In sucha case, 
it would tend to disseminate the seeds of 
infidelity ; as the good people of these 


States, relying onthe judgment an: inie- 
grity of their President and his Board of In- 


spection, would be thrown entirely off 
their guard. Butalthough1do not eitire- 


.ly coincide in opinion in this respect with 
.Sophronius, yet 1 hope he will favour Me 


with acontinuation of his correspondence, 
and express his sentiments with freedom, 
as they may in the next instance be con- 
genial with my own. After having thes 
occupied nearly three papers, with reflec- 
on the consequences of novels, deduced 
from experience, Ishail conclude the sub- 
ject, with.the hope that my egotism wiil 
be considered excusable, when it is re- 
membered, that I have the sanction-ef so 
high authority as the Spectator. J. 





EU ROPEAN PAS STIME, 


DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


IN the vear 1-00, a dreadful war com- 
inevced, which engaged almost all the pow; 
ers of Europe. This war lasted thirteen 
years; and it was almost immediate StIC 
ceeded by a war between Sweden and Rus- 
sia, Which drew in several other Furopean 
powers, and was. of seven years continu- 
ance. In 1733 there began a violent war 
in Eurepe, which continued three years. 
In 1737 the fame of war was again kindled 
and os ame general and violent. This war 
lasted eleven years. In 1755 -there com- 
inenced another period of horrid war, 
which set all Europe ina flame, ana lasted 
g years. Another bloody war began in En- 
rope in 17468,and wasof five yesrs duration. 

Next succeeded the war between Great 
Britain acd the United States of. America, 
which drew in France, Spain and Holland, 

and continued from 1775 to 1-82. From 
the year 1388 io1v7o91 inclusive, aterrible 
war rag: d between the Prussians, Austrians, 
Turks, Swedes, Danes and Belgians. Then 
immediately commenced the horriote «er 
between France on the one hand, and the 

cambined powers of Furepe on the other--tn | 
rm wats which filled up the greatest part 
of the last century, England and France 
have been engaged nearly fifty years ina 
hundred. 

Itis a blessing that such a vast ocean s¢- 
vers us from that LAND OF BLOooD.-- 
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ON DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

A Disunion of opinion requires nothing 
but reason to support it, and if evil exists, 
its existence deserves censure, when it is 
proven by truth, to be detrimental to the 
interests of society, or the morals of indi- 
viduals.—To differ from a position, merely 
through whimsicality, supported alone by 
feeble negatives, is the last refuge of feeble 
minds. 

It has often been enquired, tho’ never 
as positively answered—-—Whether the 
prevalence of debating societies, are bene- 
ficial to individuals and to society? 

Partially, They are beneficial to thecom- 
wmunity, and serviceable to individuals. 

ut generally, 1 hold them the injudicious 
iijstruments to gratify whim, and feed vani- 
ty. All men possess some portion of self- 
conceit, and the less knowledge they have, 
the more they wish its value dlegally aug- 
mented. Nothing is more serviceable to 
students of Jaw, and medicine, than an 
association, where they can advance each 


‘ other’s improvement; and where they can 


discuss subjects relating to their occupa- 
tion. Itis a valuable effort exacted for 
the benefit of society, and of which the 
public reap the advantage. But when the 
yan who: threads the needle, and he who 
bakes the loaf; when the cobler drops his 
lapstone, and the tinker leaves his kettle, 
to discuss literary questions, where the in- 
tricate paths of science present an insur- 
mountable barrier to the ambitious sons of 
‘dulnes?; and where, to investigate the cob- 
webl@ivorks of philosophy, the genius and 
perseverance of wisdom i3 required: it 
makes the lash of reprehension necessary, 
to keep ignoranc e aod delusion from aspir- 
ing to the legitimate situation of knowledge. 
‘Men of the-same pursuit, as for instance, 
that of the law, united in a society, are in 
no danger of the introduction of unworthy 
characters; for members of the occupation, 
known to each other. 


are commonly 
that of several 


Whereas it is notorious, 
literary societies, or those so called ; scarce- 
ly one ever he!d together more thana year, 
-—What was the reason? was it'because 
the members for the most part possessed ve- 
ry little inforynation? was it because their 
business prevented their attending the so- 
ciety ? was it because they did not feel in- 
terest endugh in the pursuit, or profit 
enough accruing from the association ?—- 
No: It was the utter impossibility of pre- 
venting the introductionof'members, de- 
rogatory to the primal dignity of the socie- 
. dt was the apprehension of their char- 





acters suffering, by associating with mem- 

bers in private, with whom in public, they 

would be ashamed to be seen. Besides, it 

gives men a superficial idea of things ; an 

unwarrantable presumption, tothe acquain- 

tance of objects, entirely out of their line. 

—Would it not make the taylor smile, to 

see the lawyer vain enough to endeavour 

to make his own coat? And would it not, 

also, make the lawyer smile to find the tay- 

lor disposed to advocate his cause in court. 

Society is composed of persons, of differ- 

ent ranks, and dissimilar oecupations. Dif- 

ferent professions require different men. 

He, whose talents entitle him to hold the 

reigns of government, should not be- 

come the daily labourer, and till the green 

face of nature. And he, who lifts the pon- 

derous hammer in the cave of Vulean, ought 

not to usurp the chair of state, and assume 

the pomp, and burthen of the nation’s de- 

puted power. ff universal knowledge 

was easy to be acquired, then might the 

workman quit his shop in safety, and ven- 

ture to the learned throng ; but nature has 

denied it. The narrow comprehension of 
man, prevents his retaining long the know- 

ledge of any particular science—The plod- 

ding scholar, fills his brain with learning, 

inch diversified, and quits the college ap- 

parently wise, and capable of retaining all 

he then possessed. But when the busy 

cares of life engage his attention ; when 

he treads the paths of avarice, and is busi- 

ed in the accumulation of wealth, Ho- 

mer is forgotten, Virgil lies neglected ; and 

Cocker, with his: numerical calculations, 

is thought of only.—Another material and 

radical evil, resulting from an association 

of persons indiscriminately, is, that it often 

interferes with their business; deprives their 
ewployers of their legitimate right, and 

prevents themselves from gaining sufficient 
information of their lawful pursuit. Maay 

merchants have complained, that their 
books were not posted, and many trades- 
men, that their work was not finished; be-* 
cause their clerks, and workmen, were o- 

therwise engaged: the one poring over 
the works of Boyle, Newton, Locke and 

Descartes on Metaphysic’ s, and the ogher 
probing the dog’s-ear’d histories of Romie, 
and Greece, to find points, and arguimeuts 
for the next coming-controversy at the 
« Society.” It was but the other day I 
stept into Mr. Snip’s the taylor, and en- 
quired, what was the reason he had not 
sent home my coat. He was so wrapt 
in. thought about a society, to which 
he belongs, thet 
of Othello, 


The tery head and front of my accusation 
* Bears this .—-no more,” 


he replied i in. the words 
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yes, added I, “ it bears this,” that by your 
neglect, I shall be obliged to have recourse 
to some other person, to do my work, By 
this time he awoke out of bis reverie, and 
begging pardon, observed, that he wai 
a member of a Debating Society, and hav- 
ing been so out-talked by Lawrence Lap. 
stone, the shoemaker, the last evening of 
their meeting, he was obliged to adopt 
more forcible logic, and actually engaged 
with Lawrence, in a pugilistic eneounter. 
The Society were so irritated at his con- 
duct, that his expulsion was preferred ; but 
with the right of saying any thing in his 
own defence. “ And having,” said he,’ 
** applied to the most learned man in the 
Society, Mr. Scrawl the school-master, for 
some ideas, he gave me the foregoing sen- 
tence to place at the head of my vindica- 
tion.” His undisguised narrative of the af- 
fair, together, pleased me so much, that | 
forgave his inattention, on the solemn pro- 
mise, of his future regularity in some mea- 
sure compensating for his prior misconduct. 

Hence debating societies are injurious to 
the community, and to those who become 
members of them. 

First, Because they give young persons 
vain and untrue ideas of science, 1m conse- 
quence of not having time or abilities ta 
investigate clearly, and distinctly, the na- 
ture, principles, and properties attached 


_to it. 


Secondly, Because they tend to associate 
characters of moral and immoral import, 
and thereby hurt the feelings of families, 
and friends concerned. 

Lastly, Because they prevent that care 


and attention to business, which is requi- 


site to the satisfaction of the employer, and 
the peace of the employed. 

Therefore appears the necessity of ex- 
_amining the principles of a subject, before 
those principles are put in practice. It 
may be easy, undoubtedly, to write and 
speculate for the community in the closet, 
and reason on an air-built foundation ; 
but that which is linked with the happiness 
of man, requires more than the fleeting 
flights of fancy, to support it against the 
test of public scrutiny: it ought to be well 


weighed in the scales of judgment, and 


well proven by general investigation, be- 
fore its adoption is suffered, and the bur- 
then of its evils thrown on society. And 
it is earnestly wished, that the societies of 
debate,’ in this city, composed of persons 
of different occupations, as _ tradesmen, 
journeymen, &c. may be abolished, as even 
their little good is productive of evil, and 
as universal evil was never intended. for 
partial good. 





THE FREE-THINKER. 
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The Temple of Hilarity. 


How lovely Hilarity smiles, 
Ant banishes trouble and pain, 
he heart of its sorrow beguiles, 
And clears and enlightens the brain. 


Man never one mement should watse, 
And nothing but buterness prove : 
Then come to this banquet, and taste 
Sweet cheei fulness, friendship aud love. 
AmYNTOR. 


SINGULAR ROBBERY. 


A well dressed sharper, observing once 
a servant maid conversing with a young 
man two doors from her mistress’s house, 
and that she ‘had left the street door quite 
open, took the opportunity of slipping in, 
and stepped into a parlour,whgre an elder- 
ly lady was sitting by the fire, with two 
candles on the table, in stiver candlesticks ; 
without the least ceremony he takes a 
chair, and set himself opposite to her, and 
began with saying. ‘* Madam, if you 
please, I will tell you an odd story, which 
happened a few nights ago, to a very wor- 


. thy woman in our neighbourhood. Her ser- 
: vant maid was talking ata little distance to 

asilly fellow, as your own servant now is, 
; ani had left the door open; in the interim, 
" in slips a sharper, as 1 may do, and walks 
) into a room where her mistress, good wo- 
- Fi wan, was setting before thefire, with two 









candles, as you may now do. Well—he 
had not sat much longer than I have done 
with you, before he takes one of the can- 
les out of the candlestick, snuffed it out. 
and put the candlestick into his pocket, as 
I may donow. The good woman was 
planet-sfruck, as you may now be: upon 
which he takes out the other candle, as I 
may do, pats the candlestick into his pock- 
et, as I shall do, and then wished her a 
good night, which I do most sincerely 
wish you.” He was going out of the door, 
It Hi when the maid, having finished her conver- 


nd HM sation, was coming up the steps, he ac- 
st, PR costed her with saying, ‘ My dear, your 
1; Mustress has rung twice for you ;” and 
3 Hi wishing her a very good night, went off 
ng Miclear with the candlesticks. 

he — 

ell A NEW WAT OF PAYING DEBTS. 

nd Durreme, a French Dramatic Author, 
be- fg oved his Washerwomansthe sum of twenty 
ur- Huis dors. She pressed him for the pay- 
ind #Ment of it, giving for areason that she was 
; of "St going to be married toa Valet de cham- 
ons ore. —* What then,” says Dufreme, “ you 
en, have got money besides; for the devil’s in 
ven ie ifany Valet de chambre will marry you 
and #"'th such a paltry portion as twenty louis 
for Ma ors."—* To be sure I have,” said the 


Girl, “ T have no less than 200 ducats, be- 
R. fe des what you owe me." wo hundred 





ducats!” said the Poct, with some warmth, 


“ what the devil, throw away somuch mo- 
néy upon a Valetde chambre? Give it to 
me, and I’ll be your husband, and then the 
debt is paid.”——Accordingly Dufreme mar- 
ried his Washerwoman, and saved the 20 
louis d’ors. 

AN old maiden lady, having taken into 
her head that she would die in a few days, 
gave direction to the sexton of the parish, 
to dig out a handsome deep grave to re- 
ceive her body; but before the much-ap- 
prehended time arrived, she met with a 
jolly young farmer who wanted her money, 
and she was prevailed upon to go to church 
upon a very different occasion. The Sex- 
ton happened to be at work upon her in- 
tended grave, as she passed by ; when she 
generously put a guinea into his hand, and 
requested him to fill it up again as soon as 
possible, 


MR. HOGAN. 

Happening accidentaily to find the following 
ancient piece of Correspondence, and hav- 
ing had some trouble in decyphering the 
same, I send it to you as an amusement to 
your Readers, for that purpose. Your’s, Sc. 

E. 

Anixo quo Anamfiggino Jorammi Lehkeg 
Lofoxrofeholrii lorgiemgig Im Xonifafu 
Disohemiemgi Puwinasig feho. 

GIH, 

It you Lepeag fo zegfod gone ot youh 
glahe rougheg im lehugims fre toppodims 
feheafige you dipp from ze fre zeffeh azpe 
fo juws rod I rave glemf nime, amw it ny 
laimeg freheim nay ze Lhotifazpe fro fre 
luzpixk I rave my digr, ruf it mof, if it mof 
a soow frims mod imweew I wo gay go. 

GIH, Ian 
Youh runzpe gehu amf 
Oxfoz 30, 1684,¥ JOKM RADKING. 
Thom belie 





PHIL AD@LPHIA, 
JUME 27th, 1801. 


Ho tare those whom true affections bind, 
Wh € with love, and mind unite with mind ; 
Their beings are by sympathy, made one, 

And their pure joys in purest currents run: 


“But, oh! the sad reverse of those who prove 


The thorns, the butters of an ill-placed love; 
No sweets, no peage they have, while life remains, 
But jars eternal, and eternal chains. AMENTOR. 
MARRIED...In this City...On the L8th 
inst. by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Tho- 
mas Bringhurst, to Miss Molly Frailey, 
daughter of. Mr Henry Frailéy, all of Ger- 
mantown....On the 25th, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. Bryan Griffin, to Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Murratt, both of the Northern Lib- 








erties....Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. James Roney, to Mrs. Sar 
Pascall, both of this city. 

——On the 18th inst. on Tinicum 
Island, by the Rev. Bishop White, Mv. 
William Connover, of Philadelphia, 1» 
Miss Martha Dichl, ofthat place. 

—-On the 23d, by the Rev. Me. 
Crose, of Swedesborough, Joho Teft, F 
high sheriff of the county of Salem, to Mis 
Margaret Carney, of Woodstown, (N. J@ 








Death, still appreaching, ever ** draws more near,’ 

And ever calls, yet man will never hear - 

Tho’ relatives and friends around ws fall, 

We still run on, regardless of the call. 

Alas ! how transient all our earthly store! 

To-day we bloom; “ to-morrow are no more.’ 

Then, O Divine Benevolence be nigh, 

**O teach us how to live, and how todie!” 
AMYNTOR, 

DIED...On the 12th inst. on board the 
brig Rainbow, on her passage to this port, 
Dr. Edmond Ludlow, son of Carey Lud- 
low, Esq. of this city. 

——@ the 14th, at Reading, ofan 
apoplectic fit, in the 83d year of her age, 
Mrs. Margaret Otto, relict of Dm Bodo 
Otto, of this City. 

—-——QOn the I7th, at Morris-Town, 


(N. J.) Col. William De “Hart. ° 
®* , 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The editor acknowledges the justice of X°s remark, that 
as F. C. commenced hostilities, in strict propriety 
X's last reply should have been published—It was, 
however, inadvertence, and not the least degree of in- 
tended partiality,that induced the editor tocut the con- 
troversy Short, without attending to th's punctilio,— 
Whether the continuation of ‘Criticism as a peried:- 
cal paper,” will be acceptable or not, depends a good 
deal on the writer himself. Though the editor, has 
the utmost confidence in X's catadour. yet if Hé con- 
tinves hisnumbers, great caution with respect to his 
own composition will be necessary, in order to avoid 
counter criticism,—he ought also tokeepin view that 
excellent advice of Dr. Harris, 10 4 young critic, ** to 
avoid subtile and far-fetched refineme ut,”-—“* toturn 
his attention rather to the praise-worthy than blame- 
able,”—and ‘ to investigate the causes of praise 
rather than the causes of biame.” 

The editor recommends to ‘‘ Nugator,” alias ‘* F. M. P.” 
alias “H. @1. I." Ge. whose communications were re- 
ceived “ so long ago,” to improve his (or their) ime 
to better purpose, than by endeavouring to palm tae 
writings of others upon the public as his own. 

“ The Beggar,” and “ A. B.” will appear next week. 

‘The Free Thinker's” ‘ast communication will apy; ear. 

The editor would thank ‘‘A Correspondent,” tofavout him 
with the work as well as the answer to Twice Kighr's 
question. The author from whom Twice Light appears 
to have taken the question, has wot given the work— 
and theref sre room is left for ““A Correspondent's” in- 
genuity to display itself, without any refiection up- 
on the proposer, as he did not give it as original. 

The edivoravails himself o this oppértunity to atknow- 
ledge his cblirations to “ Amynror,” fox brs poetical ju- 
troductions to Hilarity, Mar: iages amd Deaths.in.this 
day's Repository, and in those preceding ; as atso tor 
the several communications in prose and peeiry, With 
which he has from time 10 t.me furnished this paper! 
It ishoped he wil! continue his favours, — they will be 
attended to with cheerfulness and prom; tide, 
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TEMPLE OF THE MUSES 


———ae> 3'$ (oe 
For the Philade!phia Repository. 


THE FEMALE NOVICIATE’s FIRST 
ATTEMPT. 


if love of numbers from the dawn of youth, 
Poetic animation could inspire ; 
; 
Then even I, inraptur’d strains of truth 
2 > 


Would wake to extacy the living lyre!” 


But-ah ! unequal strife! when Aisin 

fail, (shone ; 
For whom the golden lamp of knowledge 
A fragile bark can never stein the gale, 
Or on the critic-billows ride alone. 


Yet still the sound ofinvitation mild, 
In seft vibrations catch my willing ear, 
And like a wayward fascinated child, 

I break the bands of salutary fagr. 

If, as 1 fear, no ray of sacred light, 

No bright poet tic gems illume my mind ; 
A votary still PU feast my arc lent sigl iit, 


In Pope and Milton cansélation find. 
~ * sy VENTAs 


For the Psitaagiee epository. 


AN ENIGMA. 
When I first was discover’d in this lower 
world, (hurl; 
It must seem just as if Pd from heaven been 
J was born in the night, but when morn- 
ing appear’d, (orscar’d 
My mother tog. fight, like one frighten’d 
My father pursued her where-ever she 
went, (was sent! 
And at last with a vengeance, to hell! she 
Yet she visits this earth once, again, and 
anon, (son. 
And my duty’s to chase her, tho’ I am her 
You will say this is cruel! but what will 
you say, 
When I tell you where I am, she never 
Care stay ? 
Tho’ I drive her before me, yet ofien I 
find, (behind. 
While I’m still in pursuit, she is lagging 
She’s a frightful old hag, with a very black 
face, (place ; 


And is oftenest seen in the most dreary 
She blindfolds her guests whensoe’er they 


draw near, 


But on wy near approach, they no Jonger 


need fear. 


Yet so cunning is she, that the moment I 


quit, 


She returns likea sprite, and possesses 


Had she*reign’d uncontrol’d, and had I 
ne’er been born, 

Then mankind of all creatures had been 
most forlorn. 

Yet the scriptures declare, and all know 
it too well ; (to dwell ; 
That some villains prefer in her chambers 
But be this as it may, I don’t envy their 
lot, (be forgot 
[ will rout them out thence, they shall! not 
Both my mother andthem, I will ne’er 
cease to chase, 

*Till the sun and the moon, have both end- 
ed their race ; 

Since Infinite Wisdom, which plans all 


things well, (expel. 
Bade me visit this world, and my mother 
R. W. 
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EPITAPH 


ON A POOR, BUT VIRTUOUS MAN. 


Stop reader here and deign a look, 
On one w marine a name; 

Ne’er enter’d in the ample book, 
Of fortune or of fame 


Studious of peace, he hated strife, 
Strict virtue fili’G his breast; 

His coat of armsa spotless life, 
An honest heart his crest. 


Quarter’d therewith was innocence, 
And thus his motto ran— 
A conscience void of all offence, 
“Towards both Gop and man.” 

At the great day, though silken pride 
Now scorns his pedigree, 

Thousands shall wish to be alli’d, 
To his great family. 


T. W. pe ra TIENDA. 


DULL TIMES. 
No business stirring, all things at a stand, 
People-com plain th@y have no cash on hand 
DuLt TIMES re-echoes now from every 
quarter, : 
Even from father to the son and daughter ; 
Merchants cry out, no money to b d, 
Retailers say, the times are very bad ; 
Mechanics work, but they can get no pay, 
Beaux dress genteel, and ladies too are gay, 
Some live away, and then perhaps they 
fail ; 
While many run in debt—and go to jail. 
The females must have ribbons gauze and 
Jace, 
And paint besides to smooth a wrinkled 
face— {new sash ; 
Short waist, silk gowns, cogrt dress anda 
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The bucks will dress gentee!, goto the play, 

Sit up all night, and lay a-bed all day; 

Powder an empty pate, look smart and 
prim, 

Follow each trifling fashion in odd whim, 

And tradesmen must have turkeys} beef 

and veal, 

Or else they cannot make a hearty meal.— 

Are these bad times, when persons will 

profess 

To follow fashion, and delight in dress ?— 

No times are good, but people are to blame, 

Who spend too much, and justly merit 





shame. 
» SONG. 
pa FAREWELL ye green fields and sweet 
groves,” 


Where blissful I’ve wandered along, 
No more shall you hear of my loves, 
No more be the burthen of song. 


Your presence which used to give 
Such pleasure when Mira was near, 
Now causes in sorrow to grieve, 

Since Mira no more does appear. 
How ofien she told me she lov’d, 

And vow’d she would ever be kinds 
That with me she happiness prov’d, 
And full.sateefaction of mind, 


ow oft me she clasp’d in her arms, 
Ye groves and ye tields can declare ; 
W hile blest with heholding her charms, 
1 banish’d all sorrow and care. 


She’s goae—and has left me in woe, 
In sorrow and anguish and pain, 

i never shall happiness know, 
Till blest with her presence again. 


But cease my lamentings and sighs ; 
See Mira advance thro’ the grove; 

She comes—the delight of my eyes, 
To bless me again with her love 
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EXTEMPORE. 


Marta, go—in peace repose: 
May angel-guards your eye-lids close; 
iHume sour soul with heavenly beams, 
And whisper softést, gentlest dreams, 
And when the morning meets your/eyes, 
And you, refreshed, from sleep arise, 
May all your pow’rs new pleasures prove, 
And ev’ry look and thought be love. 
Thus may you, to the sleep of death, 
Without a groan resign your breath; 
Wake, the last morning, from the tomb 








my seat : 


Dull times indeed,—my fri€hd tiiere is no 
cash, he 


To endless jo a endless bloom. 


j AMY NTOR. 








